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reason. In Rousseau, on the other hand, there was little of the
spirit of the Enlightenment. His theory is in part a protest
against contemporary society, whether obscurantist or enlight-
ened, and in part a genuine attempt to work out the implica-
tions of natural rights in a modern social organization. But he
too, though he suggested more adequate solutions, fell back
time and again on the 'will of all3, or, in the practice of modern
democracy, the real or supposed decision of the majority. Both
Locke and Rousseau, therefore, were unable to rise above one
condition of the moral state, the condition of consent. In view
of the history of society since the creation of the arbitrary de
facto political authority after the Middle Ages, it is no wonder
that the first liberal protest should be negative, a protest not to
discover the principles of right legislation but to object to any
legislation which is arbitrarily imposed.

But the constructive problem of right legislation had to be
faced. Some substitute for the traditional, antiquated, and
often manifestly unjust legislation of the ancien regime had to be
found. It was to be Utilitarianism.

Utilitarianism is presumably as old as the race. The primary
function of reason is to adapt means to ends, to do things in
order to fulfil an end, to do them because they are worth doing, i.e.
useful. Evidently every rational action is utilitarian. It is clear,
therefore, that the Utilitarianism of the eighteenth century
differs from other forms of utilitarianism by something other
than utility. It is a difference of ends, not of means. And this
brings us back to an ethical and metaphysical question. Modern
Utilitarianism goes back to Descartes. His radical distinction
between mind and matter changed the whole outlook both of
science and philosophy. It is far harder to come to any clear
and distinct conclusion about mind than about matter, and so
long as the province of mind, that is of theology, philosophy,
ethics, and rational psychology, overflowed into the province
of matter, that is of natural science, the latter was weighed
down with the special difficulties of the former. Descartes'
methodological distinction was the beginning of modern pro-
gress in science. So clear and simple did the study of measurable